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take action to protect British interests. The ambassador denied
that any such demands had been made.1 But on the evening
of the same day, at a city dinner, the Chancellor of the Ex-
chequer declared that Britain must at any hazard hold her
place and prestige among the Great Powers, and if she were
treated, where her interests were concerned, as of no account,
and that if such a situation were forced upon her, he must say
that cpeace at that price would be an intolerable humiliation'.
The Times, next morning, accentuated the speech as a warning
to Germany, whose diplomacy seemed to be moving in the
dark, 'like Dick Turpin3. The London and Paris press joined
in an alarmist chorus. Journalists, pamphleteers, and speech-
makers were more bellicose than the diplomatists. The matter
was finally settled by Germany recognizing the Franco-Spanish
domination of Morocco and receiving an extension of her terri-
tory in the Cameroon River Colony.

But the incident had embittered the relations of Germany
and England and drawn the latter closer to France, and in these
same years of the Moorish disputes the rivalry of England and
Germany in naval armaments had been intensified. This was
the result of the production by English naval architects of a
new type of battleship. The Dreadnought, laid down in the
autumn of 1905 and completed and commissioned in December
1906, was undoubtedly the most formidable warship in the
world. She had a displacement of nearly 18,000 tons, and her
turbine-engines, developing 23,000 h.p. on four propeller shafts,
gave her a speed of 23 knots. She was armed with ten 12-inch
guns mounted in five turrets, so that in the battle-line she could
concentrate their fire on an opponent on one side or the other.
In a battle-line of such ships there would be, at any selected
point, a concentration of fire such as could only be supplied
by double the number of ships of earlier types. Her high speed
was reckoned on to give the possibility of fighting at a range at
which the inferior guns of the older ships would be of little or

1 The trouble seems to have been accentuated by English politicians and journal*
ists mistranslating the German note to France, and making *Ce que nous deman-
dons* mean 'What we demand', the plain meaning being only 'What we are asking
for*.